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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


The bomb-shell thrown by Professor Huxley into the 
phalanx of orthodox contentment has not a little startled 
the components of that feeble phalanx. It is interesting 
and not a little amusing to note how the cheap sneer 
w often levelled against Spiritualism is at once levelled 
szainst Mr. Huxley himself as soon as he advocates some- 
thing which is not on the safe lines of pure worldliness. 
This is how the “ Times " speaks of the Romanes lecturer :— 


Matthew Arnold used to dwell upon the ineradicable 
Hebraism of Englishmen, and other critics have been unkind 
enough to say that what time we spare from our shopkeeping 
we spend in preaching. This Romanes lecture lends some 
colour to these criticisms. The theologians have been the pet 
aversion of Mr. Huxley and have often laid themselves open 
to his attacks by showing undue and superfluous anxiety to 
reconcile science with dogma, instead of leaving the whole 
business to the cosmic process. But now we have Mr. Huxley 
theologising with the best of them. Nothing will satisfy him 
but to show that he, too, is among the prophets, that no 
amount of physics can eradicate the love of metaphysics, and 
that he, too, must try to run science and dogma in double 
harness. The evolution he talks of is an abstraction, and he 
has not even been careful to use the word in one sense and one 
only, At one moment it means a vague conception of the 
unknown order and necessity of things upon the great scale, at 
another it means only the historical phases of speculation upon 
subjects of which our actual knowledge is insusceptible of 
extension, and at a third it means the development of knowledge 
upon subjects open to unlimited investigation. 

How are the mighty fallen ! Professor Huxley careless ! 
Where, we should like to know, has he tried to run 
“seience and dogma in double harness”? Yes; again we 
have the undertone of fear—fear that there may be some- 
thing after all beyond the Stock Exchange and the 
Imperial Institute :— 


Practical ethics, the rules by which men actually carry on 
their daily business, have never followed the speculative changes 
upon which Mr. Huxley lays so much stress. On the contrary, 
we should find, were the necessary records not so utterly frag- 
mentary, that the conditions of the workaday world chiefly 
determined the historical course of speculation. Men and 
nations do not behave in a given way because given theories are 
for the moment in vogue among philosophers and theologians, 
any more than they speak a given language because gramma- 
rians have made out its rules. Their working theories of life are 
drawn from the necessities and tho practice of life, hence the 
ethical standard is always adjusting itself to that redoubtable 
cosmic process. 

Scarcely consistent is it, surely, to condemn Mr. Huxley 
for vagueness, and then to found a whole theory of the 
foundation of ethics on statements which are “utterly 
fragmentary.” Materialism does not like the idea of 
spirituality of any sort or kind, hence its dislike of even the 
faintest adumbration of a belief in the Unseen. 
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The “ Pall Mall Gazette” is more really philosophical :— 


But this Oxford lecture is more significant from another 
point of contemplation. The triumphant note of ‘ progress” 
has so long sounded in our ears that the spectacle of this modern 
resignation, this modern despair, is particularly striking. Mr. 
Huxley disdained the charge of pessimisin; he was not an 
optimist or a pessimist. But, as we have said, he had the air 
of submission, if not of hopelessness. The evolutionary theory 
once startled the world into a faith in a golden age, not past 
but future ; but the fires of enthusiasm have sunk low, and one 
of the foremost advocates of the new philosophy warns us to 
have ‘‘no millennial anticipations." ‘The summit will be 


reached and the downward route will be commenced.” 
What a commentary on the “ progress " which brought 


forth pans of exultation in 1887 ! 


The “Westminster Gazette" does not accept Mr. Huxley's 
theories, but makes the following admissions :— 


Those who have read Professor Huxley's Romanes address 
at Oxford yesterday will be struck once again by the curious 
turn which thought appears to be taking at the close of the 
century. There is a general rounding upon progress. Mr. 
Pearson has damped us with a theory of life which, if not 
exactly pessimism, is at least quite drab and grey, and now 
comes Professor Huxley to tell us that the fine thing we have 
called evolution is in absolute conflict with our aspirations 
towards a new heaven and anew earth. Thisisa very remarkable 
reaction from the prevailing tendency of thought some fifty 
years ago, when the new scientific ideas were working their 
way into politics, religion, and theories of life. In those days 
there was a rather premature and perhaps fallacious clearness of 
thought. Men thought they discerned the drift of things, and 
looked forward to some certain goal. There were sharp, 
definite formulas for everything, rules of Government, laws of 
political economy, codes and theories of ethics, explanations of 
life which seemed luminous and simple. But at this period the 
world seems to be passing through a stage which is common 
enough with individuals. It is growing out of its early clear- 
ness. Factors which were omitted insist upon consideration, 
new discoveries decline to square with early theories, predic- 
tions have not been verified. And so there is general melting 
down, prior, no doubt, to a new casting. But for the 
moment the metal is hot and seething, the shape that is to be 
has not emerged, and the materialis in flux. Mathematicians 
come forward to tell us ihat the three angles of a triangle are 
after all not equal to two right angles ; and men of science come 
forward to assure us that we were quite wrong about progress, 
evolution, and all that. This is not necessarily an unwholesome 
state of things. It stimulates thought, and it is after all a fair 
révanche for the precocious theorising which the century 
indulged in when it was yet youthful. 


The old order is indeed changing. 
new ? 


What will be the 


For some time past the haste to get rich has been the 
moral disease of Australia. The whole colony has been 
one huge Monte Carlo, and now that this evil has brought 
about its natural and quite proper result, the fetish which 
such people worship and call their God is to be invoked. 
According to a telegram :— 


Special services will be held in the Melbourne Town Hall 
and the churches throughout the diocese of Melbourne, pursuant 
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to tho invitation issued by tho Right Rev. Dr. Field Flowers 
Goo to the clergy , to observo the 17th inst, as a day of 
humiliation, in view of the financial troubles which havo over- 


taken the colony. 

Tt will be intoresting to know what these pleasant 
sinners are humiliating themselves about, Tf it is that 
they are repenting of their spell of greed some good may 
come, hut if it is that they are only going to promise to do 
hetter if business improves, the less we hear about this 
humiliation the better, A rampant materialism gets into 
a materialistic fix, and then humiliates itself. The negroes 
of the West Coast of Africa do similar things. 


Our correspondent, who uses the signature “ Libra,” has 
taken the trouble to compare the weather forecasts for 
April as given in Raphael and Zadkiel’s almanacks, respec- 
tively. The discrepancies are very remarkable, and, as 
“Libra” remarks, “A comparison of these two authorities 
with each other, and with the actual weather, is instructive. 
Who will apologise on behalf of astrology?” 


IN THE "DAILY NEWS." 


The amusing and but feebly disguised leader-writer on 
the staff of the “ Daily News,” who treats of occult matters 
now and again in that journal has been exercised about Mr. 
Thomas Jay Hudson's book on “The Law of Psychic Phe- 
nomena " (Putnam's Sons). The critic of Mr. Hudson will 
not have the “subjective,” as explanatory of everything, 
and rather unexpectedly makes some implied admissions :— 


GHOSTS 


This accomplished agent ean also move objects, and make 
itself heard by rapping, and so on. Thus, the disturbances in 
the Wesleys’ house ; at Tedworth earlier ; at Mrs. Ricketts’s 
house ; and in the story of Orthon, so amusingly told by Frois- 
sart, are due to the subjective mind of somebody. In the case 
of the Wesleys nobody was conscious of being so subjective as 
all that, nor in the case of Mrs. Ricketts. 
the first Lord St. Vincent, and Scott expresses a wish that we 
had his evidence. 
As for ghosts, they are only “ intensified telepathetic visions.” 
“The power to create phantasms resides in the subjective mind 
ot man," especially **at the hour of death." But when the phan- 
tasm is that of a person long dead how are we to account for it? 
Mr. Hudson morely says that it is the embodiment of one idea, 
ghosts being very apt to show a most limited intelligence. 
When it has conveyed its one idea it dwindles out ; but this is 
mere random assertion. Ghosts are not always ''rehearsing 
tragedies"; as a general rulethey are merelyloafing about. Nor are 
ghosts always those of people who have died by violence, or in 
violent emotion ; very far from it, indeed. In all this deeply inte- 
resting part of. his subject Mr. Hudson shows superstition and 
Let us takea haunted house. The occupant is 
His dog begins to growl, cower, and 
| exhibit every sign of alarm. The door opens, a face looks in, 

the face of the usual spectre. What has the subjective mind to 
do with that? Why does everyone sce the same face? Why is 
the dog the first to know what is coming before it comes ? Dogs, 
as we gather, have no subjective mind. Tho case may, indeed, 
be disputed, or even regarded as nonsense, but we, like the 
subjective self, are arguing from given premises. The ghost is 
“the embodied thought of a dying man," or woman, Mr. 
| Hudson says, but (granting the phenomenon) we prefer to hold 
that "*a vhaist’s a. ghaist for a’ that." He may not be very 
intelligent, but he walks, ‘solvitur ambulando ": a thought 
does not walk about. Nor does he walk for such a very short 
time. A ghost in golden armour haunted a barrow near Mold. 
The barrow was therefore opened, and the gold cuirass found 
there is in the Gold Room of the British Muscuin. That ghost 
had been walking for two thousand three hundred years, or 
thereabouts. Mr. Hudson needs better information than he 
seems to possess about the natural history of ghosts, which is 
full of facts not disposed of by his theory ; facts for him, of 
eourse, though perhaps less solid in the opinion of othor 


oven ignorance. 
smoking his pipe alone. 


| people. 
| 


—— M————É 


Tuovau is the first faculty of man ; to expross it is one of his 
first desirus ; to spread it, bis dearest privilego.—- RAYNAL. 


We have it, and it has recently been printed. | 
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She was a sister of | making people forget that the money which they filched or 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF CRIMINALS. 


Those who get away from matter, and realise that man 
is only a presentment of spirit, will find the observations of 
Dr. Lombroso exceedingly suggestive. He has been writing 
about certain recent trials and those implicated in the 
trials, Dr. Lombroso is treating of a modern form of 
swindling, that of the company promoter and thief, We | 
aro indebted to the “ Literary Digest " fora summary of Dr. 
Lombroso’s views. He is speaking of the Panama trouble, 
and the affair of the Roman banks :— 


I observe, then, in these leaders, phenomena contrary to 
those presented by born political criminals (the anarchists, for 
example), that is, an absence of criminal type, for their physio- 
gnomy is very nearly the same as that of honest people. 

Tn Italy, Jesuitisin, which plays too great a part in the Gov- 
ernment, tries to hide the wound of corruption, and mask the 
scandal from the public. 

Yet it is none the less visible, and more shameful, than that 
of France, for it has not the pretext of trying to accomplish a 
great idea, or a great illusion, as was the case with the Panama 
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scandal, 
In Italy, out of seven personages who are implicated in the 


affair of the banks of issue three have some criminal character- 


istics. 

What may be said of the physical type of the corrupters of | 
whom I have been speaking, can be said even more positively | 
of their intelligence and sensibilities. 

In place of being muddle-headed and having a low | 
degree of intellect, in place of cynicism and an absence of all 
ethical and easily touched feelings, which form the character- | 
istics of born criminals, even of the highest class—even of 
political criminals, like anarchists and regicides—-we have here 
well-poised and clear minds, men who have sometimes had the 
destinies of their country in their hands without deserving 
blame, who, instead of remaining insensible and cynical in the 
presence of accusation, have been deeply moved and affected to 
such a degree that, in Italy at least, they succeed almost in 


wasted was truly taken from very poor persons. 

All confess their crime and weep, except Herz and Arton, 
who are furthest removed from the type of honest people, and 
Cuciniello, who loudly denies the accusations made against him, 
and who has, moreover, characteristics of the criminal type, 
manifesting apathy, the cynicism of the true criminal ; and, still 
further, the lewdness which is frequently found among poisoners. 
Cuciniello is besides completely indifferent as to his dishonour, 
so much so that, immediately after his arrest, he played a 
genuine comedy, feigned suicide, and then, half an hour after- 
wards, offered cigars to his keepers, and smoked some himself. 
Shortly after reaching his prison he ate with a good appetite, 
eracking jokes about the dishes and the cells of the gaol. He 
asked for obscene books to read, and declared that he meant to 
pull down other guilty persons with him, which is one of the 
delights of genuine criminals. 

On the contrary, the other prisoners are truly ill; they weep, 
and eat nothing ; they ask for serious books only. 

To explain the criminal characteristics, even in those of the 
accused who are certainly guilty, is not difficult. 

The fact is that the wasting of other people's property and 
abuse of confidence are crimes which can be committed by 
sympathetic persons alone, who do not awaken repulsion and 
defiance by characteristics of degeneracy, like other criminals. 
These sympathetic persons exercise a sort of fascination over 
those who, if they were intluenced by reasoning only, would 
not become the victims of the defrauders. 

Fraud, abuse of confidence, are a transformed evolution from 
crime which has lost its cruelty. For the cruelty is substituted 
that greed for money and habit of lying, which, unfortunately, 


! is becoming a general thing. 


If we pass from the country to the city, from the city to the 
small town, we find in trade, great and small, a development 
of lying. 

In associations of the highest rank, under the form of banks 
with shareholders, we often see fraud permanently in oflice tv 
the damage of dupes, and an artificial guarantee given by putting 
forward most honourable names. 

This explains why he who wastes or appropriates the funds 
of others is generally only what may be called a “ criminaloid," 
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something resembling a criminal, who has the characteristics of 

an honest man, and who, if opportunity had not offered, would 

never have been guilty. The cleverness, the knavish tricks of 

some ringleaders like Herz, Arton, Reinach, with whom deceit 

and bad faith were increased by an ethnic cause, brought about 

tho failure of the canal scheme. These, ospecially the first two, 
| haveall the marks of the criminal type. Their complete cyni- 
cism, coming much nearer to the born criminal than the 
"eriminaloid," turned out a nucleus around which collected, 
little by little like small crystals, the deputies and journalists 
who were drawn on by their thirst for gold. 


PRACTICAL THEOSOPHY. 


In the “ Arena” for May, Kate Breftington Davis dis- 
courses on this subject. The morality herein taught is very 
pure, but in what does it differ from all the pure religions of 
the world, ere yet they have been overlaid by the impure 
and misleading tinsel which hides their beauty ? 


‘Theosophy is practical in loosing from man’s mind the shackles 
of fear. It makes plain the universality of law, that suffering 
| and sin are the results of ignorance ; and that man need fear 
i — enly the darkness of his own limitations. The order of God is 
towards perfectness and fearlessness in the seeking of truth, and 
the living the truth is the pathway up to God. Knowledge of 
truth is the light on the path, but the living of the measure of 
righteousness we know is the progress. Intellectual perception, 
like a sign post, points the way, but we must travel the path, 
no matter how rugged, if we would find the kingdom. 
| This is Theosophy, certainly, but is it Theosophy only ? 
To be a practical Theosophist is to know every claim made, 
through need or suffering, upon us has a right to relief we can 
render.; that we are here to serve one another, and to grow 
through serving. Theosophy points the unity of humanity, and 
emphasises the sympathy and service we owe every fellow- 
creature, as our life lines cross. 


Surely other philosophies have taught all this. 


Oa its material side Theosophy is eminently practical,giving 
those who seek, and who are morally qualified to be the cus- 
todians of such great powers, a knowledge of the resources of 
nature which, through comparison, renders the wisdom of our 
Western science mere child's play. 

Yes, and this is a real claim, but is there a single 
European Theosophist living who will dare to attempt any 
single display of these great powers? Let them put the 
powers into practice. The Spiritualistic phenomena pro- 
duced through the mediumship of Madame Blavatsky of 
course do not count. 

Practical Theosophy affects every hour of life ; it is not suffi- 
cient to control aetions only ; we must stand guard constantly 
oyer thought ; to think purely, to know noevil, is to progress 
spiritually. . 

Exactly so, but why is this more “ Theosophic " than 
anything else? 

Theready recognition of another's faults and failings indi- 
cates a correspondence in our own soul to like error. Know- 
ledge is relative, and **to the pure all things are pure." Whoso- 
ever criticises another or attributes a sin to fellow-man is only 
revealing to the wise the dark places within the soul of the 
accuser, 

But how does this differ from Christianity? 


A Theosophic saying is, ‘‘ A wicked man is the one whom the 
law puts to more severe tests than myself. When I see one who 
commits great wrongs, I hear in my heart that mediceval cry, 
‘Make way for the justice of God.’ To be unjust is in itself 
the greatest punishment. When the law passes judgment upon 
man, its justice is injustice avenging itself upon its creator.” 


Excellent, but again, why ‘Theosophic,” except as to 
that “ wisdom of God ” knowledge which is not the peculiar 
property of Esoteric Buddhism 1 


No truth has been established without martyrs, save those 
taught by Euclid. One persuades by one’s sufferings: St. Paul 
wid, “ Believe me, for I am often in prison."—Pavr Louis 
Courier, 


THE MILAN EXPERIMENTS. 


V. 


We continue the account of the experiments which were 
carried on in the dark. 


(c) Appearance of hands on a feebly lighted background. 
We placed upon the table a piece of cardboard washed in calcic 
sulphate (a phosphorescent substance); we also placed other such 
pieces on the chairs in different parts of the room. Under these 
conditions we saw quite clearly the outline of a hand which was 
placed on the cardboard on the table, and on the background 
made by the other pieces of cardboard we saw the shadow of 
the hand pass and repass about us. 

On the evening of September 21st one of us saw severa 
times, not only one, but two hands at once, projected on the 
faint light through the window, to which there were no shutters, 
for it was night outside, though the darkness was not absolute. 
These hands were rapidly agitated, but not too rapidly for one 
to see their outline. They were perfectly opaque, and were pro- 
jected on the window in quite black shadows. It was impos- 
Sible for the observer to form any opinion as to the arms to 
which these hands belonged, because a very small portion only 
of the arms —the part near the wrist-—was interposed before the 
feeble light of the window, in the position possible for observa- 
tion. 

These phenomena of the simultaneous appearance of two 
hands are very significant, because they cannot be explained by 
any hypothesis of fraud on the part of the medium, who couldin no 
way have freed more than one of her hands,thanks to the watch- 
fulness of her neighbours. The same conclusion applies to the 
striking of the two hands, one against the other, which striking 
was heard in the air many times during the course of our experi- 
ments. 

[With reference to this experiment M. Aksakof adds in 


a footnote :— 


At the séance of September 23rd, during the darkness, M. 
Schiaparelli was holding the left hand of the medium, and I 
her right hand in my own left hand. In this same hand I 
held a watch which had just been placed there by the mysterious 
hand ; soon this hand came to take it away again ; I would not 
give it up ; a curious struggle then went on between my fingers, 
those holding the watch, and the fingers of the mysterious hand, 
which were small and strong,and in which T thought I recognised 
(as far as it was possible under the conditions) the double of 
the medium’s hand ; an impression which seemed to me to 
be verified and confirmed by the appearance of the mysterious 
hand in the light at the séance of October 6th. Whilst this 
struggle was going on, and it twice began over again, I asked 
M. Schiaparelli several times to make sure that he had the hand 
of the medium in his. I make mention of this here in order 
to state that during this struggle—at this time it was myself 
who was seated in front of the window—I saw on the feebly 
illumined background of this window, on two separate occasions, 
lowering itself down towards the table, and coming from the 
side of the medium, something like an arm, and immediately 
afterwards something large and round, like a head, and the 
medium, on her side, said each time, ‘‘ Do you see?” But the 
curious thing is, that this something was not black and. opaque, 
as in the observations of Mr. Schiaparelli, but half transparent, 
vapourous, or in Spiritist language, fluidic, and of feebly defined 
outline. ] 

(d) Lifting the medium on to the table. 

We place this lifting, which occurred twice, on September 
23rd and October 3rd, among the most important and signifi- 
cant. The medium, seated at one end of the table, sighing 
heavily, was raised with her chair and placed with it upon the 
table, being seated in the same position, her two hands still 
being held and accompanied by her neighbours’, 

On the evening of September 28th the medium, whilst her 
two hands were being held by MM. Richet and Lombroso, 
complained of hands which were seizing her under the arms; 
then in a state of trance, she said in that pained voice which is 
common to her in that state, ‘‘ Now, I am carrying my medium 
on to the table." At the end of two or three seconds, the 
chair, with the medium seated on it, was, not thrown, but 
raised at the first effort, and deposited on the table, whilst MM. 
Richet and Lombroso are sure of having in no way aided in the 
movement by any movement of thoir own. After having 
spoken, always in tho trance state, tho medium said sho was 
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about to descend, and M. Finzi having been substituted for M. 
Lombroso, the medium was deposited on the floor with equal 
safety and precision, whilst MM. Finzi and Richet accompanied, 


LIGHT. 


without in any way helping, the movements of her hands and | 


body, whilst at each instant they asked each other as to the 
position of the hands. 

Besides this, during the descent, both of them several times 
(elt a hand whieh touched them lightly on the head. On the 
evening of October Bed the same phenomena again took place 
under exactly similar circumstances, MM. du Prel and Finzi 
being at the sides of the medium. 

(7) Touchings. 

Some of these deserve to be particularly noted, because of 
certain eireumstauces which in some way may give a clue to 
their possible origin ; and first we must speak of those touchings 
which were felt by persons out of the reach of the medium. 
On the evening, then, of October 6th, M. Gerosa, who was 
three places otf the medium (about 1 metre, 20 centimetres, 
the medium being at the shorter side of the table and M. 
Gerosa at one of the angles of the other shorter side), having 
raised his hand so that it might be touched, felt a hand strike 
his own down several times, and, as he persisted in keeping it 

raised, he was struck with a trumpet, which a short time 
previously had been giving sounds in the air. 

Next we must notice such  *'touchings ” 
delicate operations, and which eannot be made in the dark with 
the precision we have noticed. Twice (September 16th, and 
21st) M. Schiaparelli had his spectacles removed and placed 
before another person on the table. "These spectacles are fixed 
over his ears by a pair of springs, and a certain amount of 
attention is necessary for their removal, even when it is done 

in full light. Nevertheless they were removed in complete 
darkness, with so much delicacy and promptitude that the 
experimenter only noticed their absence by missing the habitual 
contact of the glasses with his nose, temples, and ears, and he 
was obliged to feel with his hands to make sure that they were 
not in their accustomed place. 

Analogous effects were produced by many other touchings, 
executed with amazing delicacy, as, for example, when one of 
those present felt his hair and beard being stroked. In all the 
innumerable performances executed by these mysterious hands, 
we had never to make note of a blunder ora slip, things which are 
generally inevitable when one is working in thedark. The dark- 
ness was in most cases (exceptions have already been mentioned) 
as complete as possible, and it was impossible for the medium or 
anyone else to see, even vaguely and confusedly, the outlines of 
the persons seated round the table. 

Besides this, heavy and large-sized bodies, as chairs and 
vessels full of sand, were placed upon the table, without any of 
these objects meeting one of the numerous hands resting on the 
table, and this was all the more difficult as the chairs from their 
size filled a great part of the table. A chair was turned over on 
its front side and placed lengthwise ou the table, so that it 
nearly filled it. without anybody being hurt. 

(f) Contact with a human form. 

One of us having expressed a desire to be kissed, felt before 
his own mouth the rapid noise of a kiss, but unaccompanied by 
contact with thelips. This happened twice, September 21st, and 
October 1st. On three separate occasions one of our number 
touched a human form having hair and a beard ; the feel of the 
skin was exactly that of the face of a living man, the hair was 
much coarser and bristling than that of the medium, while the 
beard on the contrary seemed very fine. (October Ist, Sth, and 
6th.) 

(4) Trumpet sounds. 

On the evening of October 6, wo had placed a trumpet be- 
hind the medium, and behind the curtains. Suddenly we 
heard it sound several notes behind our heads. Those who 
were by the side of the medium were certain that the sound 
certainly did not come in her direction. The trumpet was found 
to have been placed on the table, on the side farthest from the 

medium. 

The committee then tried the Zöllner experiments, 
namely :— 

l. The interlocking of two solid rings, previously 
separate. 

9. The formation of an ordinary knot in an endless cord. 

3. The carriage of a solid object from the outside to the 


inside of a closed box, the key being in safe custody. 


as consist of 


| 
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None of these experiments succeeded ; nevertheless, y, 
following curious thing did occur, but “unfortunately,” u.s 
the committee, without notice having been given, so i. 
the ordinary watchfulness had been relaxed. It wa a 
September 21st :— 

One of us, at the beginning of the séance, having placed y, 
overcoat on a chair, out of the reach of the medium, we SAF 
the end of the séance, on a phosphorescent piece of cariban 
placed on the table, various objects which the owner of th, 
overcoat soon recognised as coming from an inside pocket of t. 
con? ; then the medium began to cry out, complaining that Situ. 
thing had been put round her which was strangling her. 


| 


As soon as the light reappeared we found the overcoat wy | 


no longer in its former place, and on looking at the medius, 
who was sleepy and in a bad humour, we noticed that she hy 
on her back the overcoat in question, and her two arms we, 
inside the two sleeves. During the séance the hands and t. 
feet of the medium remained under the control of ba 
neighbours, as usual. 

There hardly seems to the ordinary observer any lii 
of vigilance here, and the following remarks therein 
appear a little strange .— 

It will be well understood how on this occasion, nore thi 
any other, confidence in the production of so remarkable a 
phenomenon reposes entirely on the certainty as well as tis 
continuity of control over the medium’s hands: so, as th 
phenomenon was quite unexpected, the attention of th 
medium’s neighbours could not have concentrated itself con- 
tinually on the necessary watching. The two experimentes 
had to declare that they did not think they had let go the hands 
of the medium, but on account of the distraction of the: 
attention caused by the phenomena themselves, they nc 
having kept their attention always and solely fixed on th: 
matter, they had to admit that it was possible, though nc 
probable, that they had for a moment left the medium tre 
without noticing it. 

In a footnote to this, M. Aksakof justly says :—- 

It must also be supposed that the two hands of the medium 
were let go by her neighbours at the same instant, and that the 
medium also had got out of her chair to fetch the coat, whià 
was ona chair some distance off. All which is more thin 
improbable. 

And one feels that M. Aksakof is right. 


MR. MARION CRAWFORD AND THE OCCULT. 


In the ** Bookman " for May there is an account of Mr. 
Marion Crawford's belief in occultism. Here is Mr. Craw- 
ford's experience of his views on these subjects :— 


All religions are merely the efforts of man to know his own 


soul. <All religions are more or less perfect forms of self: 
hypnotism. It is when a man is in the self-hypnotic trance as 


produced by the wise men of India and Japan, that he sees his 
real soul best. This real soul is called the dominant self, and 
lies latent, a prisoner, as it were, in every human being. Itis 
an exceedingly dangerous thing for a man uninstructed in the 
processes and precautions of the East to attempt to see his 
dominant self. It is like letting one of the genii in the 
** Arabian Nights " out of its copper kettle; you have no mean 
of knowing whether it will prove to be a good or an evil spiri. 
None of this is said in jest ; the subject is far too serious. 

Iu the hypnotie trance, Mr. Crawford maintains that the 
adept not only contemplates his dominant self in the present 
but also in tho past, and, to a limited degree, in the futum. 
t They can see the ripples a little ahead." But the words past, 
present, and future should not be used, as in a trance sae 
both time and space disappear. 

An adept in a trance state ean read the thoughts of another 
person like a printed page, even though he does not understané 
that person's language. Ho can also transfer his thoughts a 
will, regardless of distance. —*: Review of Reviews.” 


Evex wero the immortality of the soul a fiction, I should be 
sorry not to believo in it. I confess that I am not so humble 
as the atheists. Ido not follow their thoughts ; but, for my- 
self, would not barter the iden of my immortality for the 
happiness of to-day. I delight to deem myself immortal + 
God Himself. Tndapendontly of revelation, metaphysics 
teaching gives me a confident hopo of eternal happiness, whk 
Y would not willingly abandon. —MONTESQUIEU. 


— 
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POST-MORTEM COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mrs. Besant concludes her articles in “ Lucifer" on 
*Death—and After?” with a classification of the modes 
in which post-mortem communications are given. They 
may come from tho Ethereal Double or Linga Sharira, from 
the soul in Kama Loka, or from the soul in Devachan, and 
they may also come in the following different ways. But 
where is the proof of it all ?— 

(a) From SitELULs. — These, while but the last cast-off garment 
of the liberated Soul, retain for some time the impress of their 
hte inhabitant, and reproduce automatically his habits of 
thought and expression, just as a physical Body will auto- 
matically repeat habitual gestures. — Rotlex action is as possible 
tothe Desire Body as to the physical, but all retlex action is 
marked by its character of repetition, and absence of all power 
to initiate movement. It answers to a stimulus with an appear- 
ance vf purposive action, but it initiates nothing, When people 
“sit for development," or when at a séance they anxiously hope 
and wait for messages from departed friends, they supply just 
the stimulus needed, and obtain the signs of recognition for 
which they expectantly watch. 

(b) From ErEwENTARIEs.— These, possessing the lower 
capacities of the mind, i.e., all the intellectual faculties that 
found their expression through the physical brain during life, 
may produce communications of a highly intellectual character. 
These, however, are rare, as may be seen from a survey of the 
messages published as received from *' departed spirits.” 

(© Frou ELEwxENTALs.— These semi-conscious centres of 
fere play a great part at séances, and are mostly the agents 
who are active in producing physical phenomena. They throw 
about or carry objects, make noises, ring bells, &c., &c. Some- 
times they play pranks with Shells, animating them and repre- 
senting them to be the spirits of great personalities who have 
lived on earth, but who have sadly degenerated in the ‘‘spirit- 
world,” judging by their effusions. Sometimes, in materialising 
séances, they busy themselves in throwing pictures from the 
Astral Light on the fluidic forms produced, so causing them to 
assume likenesses of various persons. There are also Elementals 
oia very high type who occasionally communicate with very 
gifted mediums, ** Shining Ones” from other spheres. 

(d) From NrgMmaNaRAYAs.—For these communications, as 
for the two classes next mentioned, the medium must be of a 
very pure and lofty nature. The Nirmánakáya is a perfected 
man, who has cast aside his physical body but retains his other 
lower principles, and remains in the earth-sphere for the sake 
of helping forward the evolution of mankind. Nirmanakayas 


Have, out of pity for mankind and those they left on earth, 
renounced the Nirvanic state. Such an Adept, or Saint, or 
whatever you may call him, believing it a selfish act to rest in 
bliss while mankind groans under the burden of misery produced 
by ignorance, renounces Nirvina and determines to remain 
invisible in spirit on this earth. They have no material body, 
as they have left it behind ; but otherwise they remain with all 
their principles even in astral life in our sphere. And such can 
and do communicate with a few elect ones, only surely not with 
ordinary mediums, 

(e) From ADEPTS NOW LIVING ON EARTH.—These often com- 
municate with their Disciples, without using the ordinary 
methods of communication, and when any tie exists, perchance 
from some past incarnation, between an Adept and a medium, 
constituting that medium a disciple, a message from the Adept 
might readily be mistaken for a message from a ‘‘spirit.” The 
receipt of such messages by precipitated writing or spoken 
words is within the knowledge of some. 

(f) From THE MEDICM's HicuEr Eco.—Where a pure and 
earnest man or woman is striving after the light, this upward 
striving is met by a downward reaching of the higher nature, 
and light from the higher streams downward, illuminating the 
lower consciousness. Then the lower mind is, for the time, 
united with its parent, and transmits as much of its knowledge 
as it is able to retain. 

To complete the statement it may be added that what the 
average Soul can do when it has passed through the gateway of 
Death, it can do on this side, and communications may be as 
readily obtained by writing, in trance, and by the other means 
of receiving messages, from embodied as from disembodied 
Souls. If each developed within himself the powers of his own 
Soul, instead of drifting about aimlessly, or ignorantly plunging 
into dangerous experiments, knowledge might be safely 
accumulated and the evolution of the Soul might be accelerated. 


This one thing is sure : Man is to-day a living Soul, over whom 
Death has no power, and the key of tho prison-house of the 
Body is in his own hands, so that he may learn its uses if he 
wil. It is because his true Self, while blinded by the Body, 
has lost touch with other Selves, that Death has been a gulf 
instead of a gateway between embodied and disembodied Souls, 


PHYSICAL VITALITY AFTER DEATH. 


The following is from the * Boston Herald” of Sunday, 
April 23rd :— 

The conclusions reached in an article in a recent. number of 
the French scientific periodical, ** Annales de Chimie et de 
Physique," suggest some curious speculations, both physical 
and psychical. A formidable array of facts is produced to show 
that bodily vitality does not cease with the death of the being, 
as such ; that a certain form of life persists ; that upon the 
death of the animal as a whole, each cell then lives on its own 
account, continuing to perform its functions and exhausting by 
a species of residual or fermentative life the reserves at its dis- 
posal, vegetating after the fashion of yeast, and being able, like 
that, to pass from a life fed by the air to a life in which air is 
unnecessary to it. There is shown to be strong evidence for the 
view that the stoppage of the life of the individual does not 
stop the cellular life of the tissues. 

Among the proofs of the persistence of life in the tissues 
after death and their performance of their functions is the fact 
that muscle, after it is taken from the animal, continues for 
some time to absorb oxygen, to give out carbonic acid, and to 
respond to electric stimulation. It has been demonstrated 
that the tail of a rat, more than ten days after it has been cut 
off, can be grafted on the back of an animal of the same species, 
the only condition being that the part cut off be kept in a low 
temperature ; the cold diminishing, and almost annulling, the 
exchanges that suffice to maintain its life. 

These facts raise some interesting queries concerning con- 
scious life. It is held by many thinkers, and apparently with 
reason, that wherever there is life there mustalso be conscious- 
ness of some kind. A sensitiveness to impressions from the 
environment of an organism, that is what appears to lie at the 
basis of consciousness. Researches in hypnotism have recently 
thrown much light upon the phenomena of consciousness, and it 
has been proven that in states that have commonly been called 
states of unconsciousness the keenest consciousness really 
exists, although entirely separate from our normal consciousness. 
Thence there is reason for supposing that a person is always 
conscious in some way, whether sleeping or waking. 

The persistence of bodily vitality after death of the 
individual indicates an accompaniment of some sort of conscious- 
ness. Since the reserves of the tissues are sooner or later 
exhausted and every cell finally dies, this argument in itself 
would not seem to give material support from physical data for 
belief in immortality except to hint that life, and hence con- 
sciousness, may attach to forms of matter too imponderable for 
the perception of our senses and which may have formed parts 
of our bodies and, as the vehicles of life, persisted intact after 
the death of the grosser parts. While this, of course, is mere 
speculation, it is worth bearing in mind that scientific methods, 
proceeding upon hypothetical lines, have led to the establishment 
of facts equally strange. 

Material and psychical science in their lines of advance 
nowadays seem to keep pace with each other in a remarkable 
way, one lending its support to the other. Jt is a curious fact 
that the evidences of vitality in the tissues after the death of 
the individual, presented by the French writer, seem to agree 
in a striking manner with the strange idea upon which the 
weird and mystical work of an American author was based, 
Captain Huntington’s story, ‘‘ Dreams of the Dead,” in which a 
persistence of consciousness in the brain cells after death causes 
all sorts of uncanny dreams until complete disintegration is 
accomplished. It a noteworthy circumstance that a funda- 
mental idea of this queer story should so soon find a partial sup- 
port in the speculations of science. It is said that everything 
can be found in Shakespeare, and so it may be queried if all 
this was not anticipated in Hamlet’s soliloquy, to which a new 
significance may thus attach ! 


TILL Life is coming back, our death we do not feel ; 
Light must be coming in, our darkness to reveal. 
— TRENCH. 
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MR. HUXLEY. 
We live in an age of surprises, What is now to-day is 
old tomorrow, What a man thinks to-night he unthinks 
in the morning. That Mr. Huxley should be among the 
prophets is perhaps not so startling to those who have 
followed his work of late years, but it will be a wondrous 
revelation to the unthinking Philistine that his supposed 
guide, philosopher, and friend is not what he thought him 
to be, that even Professor Huxley finds that all is not for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds. "The small 
mockery of the unregenerate leader-writer is already at 
work, for the holy of holies of the Stock Exchange is 
shocked. 

Professor Huxley gave the Romanes lecture at Oxford 
on Thursday, May 17th, on “ Evolution and Ethics.” Those 
who expected to learn once more that ethics must be the out- 
come of evolution, to hear over again the dismal story of 
how morals grew out of necessity, to grow drowsy through 
the monotonous chant of agnostic mediocrity, were indeed 
disappointed, for the lecturer argued that cosmic evolution 
and ethical development are utterly opposed to each other. 
In other words, though he, perhaps, would not acknowledge 
it, Mr. Huxley preached the doctrine of spiritual ethics 
as opposed to a material necessity, He would not have 
anything to do with “Practical Ethics, the rules by 
which men actually carry on their daily business,” but he 
would have something which should mould. those practical 
ethics Mr. Huxley must, however, be quoted. To hear 
him discoursing on Gautama and speaking of Nirvana is 
pleasant : — 

Early ethics did not take much note of tho animus of tho 
violator of the rules, But civilisation could not advance far, 
without the establishment of a capital distinction between the 
case of involuntary and that of wilful misdeed; between n 
merely wrong action and a guilty one, The idea of justice thus 
underwent n gnulual sublimation from punishment and reward 
according to acts, to punishment nud reward according to 
desort ; in other words, according to motive, Righteous- 
ness—that is, aetion from right motive —not only became 
synonymous with justice, but the positive constituent of 
innocence and the very heart of goodness. Now, when the 
ancient age, whother ludian or Crock, who had attained to this 
conception of goodnoss, looked the world, and especially human 
life, in the face, he found it as hard as we do to bring the course 
of evolution. into harmony with even. the elementary require- 
ments of the ethical ideal of the just and tho good. Greek 
and Semite and Indian are agreed upon this subject. The Book 
of Job is at ono with the ** Works and Days " and the Buddhist 
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Sutran; tho Panlmist and tho Pronchor of Inrnol, with Uie te, 
poeta of Grooco. Tho enrlior forms of Indian philosophy m "t 
With those provalont. in our own timos, in e pponing the tij 
ence of à pormanont reality, or ‘substance, beneath thy ti 
ing serios of phonomona, whether of matter or. of ind, 
stbstaneo of the cosmos was ** Brahmas? that of. the indlividyy 
man Atman”; nnd bhe lather was separated from iL 
formor only, if | may se speak, by its phenomenal envel, 
hy tho ensing of sonsations, thoughts, and ilein, 
ploasuro and prins, whieh make up the illusivo phantasia, 
of life. This the ignorant take for reality ; their | * Aus - 
therefore romnins otornally in prisonod in. delusions, bound hy 
tho fotters of dosiro and seourged by the whip of misery, 
Tho founder of Buddhism accepted tho chief postulates |. 
mandod by his prodecessors. But ho was not satistiod with th, 
practical annihilation involved in merging (hio individual taj 
foneo in the unconditioned tho Abiman in Brahim, It woul 
swem that the adinissiou of the existence of any substance what 
ever -- even of the tenuity of that which has neither quality ny 
enorgy and of which no predicate whatever can be asserted: ay. 
peared to him to be a danger and a snare, Though reduced t; 
hypostabized novation, Bralina was not to be trusted ; so lag 
as entity was thore, it might conceivably resume the weary round 


of evolution, with all its train of immeasurable miserios. Gau 


tama got rid of even that shade of a shadow of permanent exis | 


tence by a metaphysical lour de force of great interest to the 
studont of philosophy, socing that it supplies the wanting bal 
of Bishop Berkeley’s well-known idealist argument. 
the premises, T iin not aware of any escape from Berkeley's cor 
clusion, that the “substance ” of inatter is a metaphysical un. 
known quantity, of the existence of which there is no prod. 
What Berkoloy does not seem to have so clearly perceived is that 
the non-existence of a substance of mind is equally. arguable; 
and that the result of the impartial application of his reasonings 
is the reduction of the All to co-existences and sequences of 
phenomena, beneath and beyond which there is nothing cogis 


cible. It isa remarkable indication of tho subtlety of Indian 
speculation that Gautama should have seen deeper 
than the greatest of modern idealists; though it wus 


be admitted that, if some of Derkeley's reasonings respecting 
the nature of spirit are pushed home, they reach pretty much 
the same conclusion. Gautama proceeded to eliminate substance 
altogether, and to reduce the cosmos to a mere flow of sensa 
tions, emotions, volitions, and thoughts, devoid of any substr- 
tum. However this may be, Gautama doubtless had a better 
guarantee for the abolition of transmigration, when no wrack 
of substance, either of Atman or of Brahma, was left behind; 
when, in short, a man had but to dream that he willed net to 
dronm, to put an end to all dreaming. This end of life's dream 
is Nirvana. What Nirvana is the learned do not agree. But, 
since the best original authorities tell us there is neither desire, 
nor activity, nor any possibility of phenomenal reappearance for 
the sage who has entered Nirvana, it may be safely said of this 
acme of Buddhistic philosophy—the rest is silence. 


Mr. Huxley then refers to the Stoies, and, speaking of 
their state of perfection in Apatheia, says :— 


I find it difficult to discover any very great difference between 
Apatheia and Nirvana, except that stoical speculation. agrees 
with pre-Buddhistic philosophy, rather than with the teachings 
of Gautama, in so far as it postulates a permanent, substance 
equivalent to ** Brahma” and “Atman”; and that in stoical 
practico the adoption of the lifo of tho mendicant cynic was 
held to be more a counsel of perfection than an indispensable 
condition of tho higher life. Thus the extremes touch. Greek 
thought and Indian thought set out. from ground common to 
both, diverge widely, develop under very different physical and 
moral conditions, and finally converge to practically the same 
ond, Tho Vedas and the Homeric epos set. before us a world 
of rich and vigorous life, full of joyous fighting men 

That over with a frolic welcome took 

Tho thunder and the sunshine 
and who wero ready to brave. the very gods themselves when 
their blood was up. A few conturies pass away and, under the 
influence of civilisation, the «doscendanta of theso men are 
** sicklied o'or with the palo cast of thought "—-frank pessimists, 
or, at best, make-believo optimists. ‘The courage of the war 
like stock may bo as hardly tried as before, perhaps moro 
hardly, but the onomy is solf. Tho hero has become a monk. 
The man of action is replaced by the quietist, whose highest 
aspiration is to bo tho passivo instrument of tho Divine Reason. 
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By the Tiber, as by tho Ganges, ethical man admits that tho | 
emos is too strong for him; and, destroying every bond 
which ties him to it by ascetic discipline, he seeks salvation in 
absolute renunciation. 

Then, as the lecturer passes on to our modern pessimism 
and optismism, we get a proper view of the expression, 
“survival of the fittest.” Mr. Huxley points out that the 
word “fittest” is too generally confounded with the word 
“hest,” and so the whole thing is misunderstood. The 
“fittest” in the evolution theory are those who fight their 
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way ruthlessly to the front :— 

As | have already urged, the practico of that which is 
ethically best---what we call goodness or virtue—involves a 
course of conduct which, in all respects, is opposed to that which 
leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence, In place 
of ruthless self-assortion it demands self-restraint ; in place 
of thrusting aside, or treading down, all competitors, it requires 
that the individual shall not merely respect, but shall help, his 
fellows : its influence is directed, not so much to the survival of 
the fittest, as to the fitting of as many as possible to survive. It 
mpudiates the gladiatorial theory of existence. It demands 
that each man wlio enters into the enjoymont of the advantages 
of a polity shall be mindful of his debt to those who have 
laboriously constructed it ; and shall take heed that no act of 
his weakens the fabric in which he has been permitted to live. 
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The concluding paragraph of this remarkable lecture, as 
remarkable for its clear teaching and limpid eloquence as 
for the sentiments enunciated, is so excellent that it must 
be quoted in full :— 

Let us understand, once for all, that the ethical progress of 
society depends, not on imitating the cosmic process, still less 
in running away from it, but in combating it. In every family, 
in erery polity that has been established, the cosmic process in 
man has been restrained and otherwise modified by law and 
custom ; in surrounding nature it has been similarly influenced 
by the art of the shepherd, the agriculturist, the artisan. As 
civilization has advanced, so has the extent of this interference 
increased, until the organised and highly-developed sciences and 
arts of the present day have endowed man witha command over 
the course of non-human nature greater than that once attri- 
buted to the magicians. The most impressive, I might say 
startling, of these changes have been brought about in the 
course of the last two centuries, while a right comprehension of 
the process uf life and of the means of influencing its manifesta- 
tions is only just dawning upon us. We do not yet see our way 
beyond yeneralities, and we are befogged by the obtrusion of 
false analogies and crude anticipations. But astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, have all had to pass through similar phases 
before they reached the stage at which their influence became 
an important factor in human affairs. Physiology, psychology, 
ethics, political science must submit to the same ordeal. Yet it 
seems to me irrational to doubt that, at no distant period, they 
will work as great a revolution in the sphere of practice. The 
theory of evolution encourages no millennial anticipations. If, 
for millions of years, our globe has taken the upward road, yet, 
sometime, the summit will be reached and the downward route 
vill be commenced. The most daring imagination will hardly 
venture upon the suggestion that the power and the intelligence 
of man can ever arrest the procession of the great year. More- 
over, the cosmic nature born with us and, to a large extent, 
necessary for our maintenance, is the outcome of millions of 
years of severe training, and it would be folly to 
imagine that a few centuries will suflice to subdue its 
masterfulness to purely ethical ends. Ethical nature may count 
upon having to reckon with a tenacious and powerful enemy as 
long as the world lasts. But, on the other hand, I see no limit 
tothe extent to which intelligence and will, guided by sound 
principles of investigation and organised in common effort, 
may modify the conditions of existence for a period longer than 
that now covered by history. And much may be done to change 
the nature of man himself. The intelligence which has con- 
verted the brother of the wolf into the faithful guardian of the 
flock ought to be able to do something towards curbing the 
instincts of savagery in men. But if we may permit ourselves a 
larger hope of abatement of the essential evil of the world than 
was possible to those who, in the infancy of exact knowledge, 
faced the problems of existence more than a score of centuries 
igo, I deem it an essential condition of the realisation of that 
hope that we should cast aside the notion that the escape from 
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pain and sorrow is the proper object of life. We have long since 
emerged from the heroic childhood of our race, when good and 
evil could be met with the same *' frolic welcome "; the attempts 
to escape from evil, whether Indian or Greck, have ended in 
Hight from the battle-field ; it remains to us to throw aside the 
youthful over-confidence and the no less youthful discourage- 
ment of nonage. We are grown men, and must play the man — 


HT. 


. strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield, 
cherishing the good that falls in our way and bearing the evil, 
in and around us, with stout hearts set on diminishing it. So 
far, we all may strive in one faith towards one hope :— 
Tt may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may he we shall touch the Happy Isles, 


but something ero the end, 
work of noble note may yet be done. 
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Some 

There is pessimism in this certainly, but there is still 

behind it all the “ may be," and that not entirely the “may 

be" of the materialist, but the larger hope of those to whom 
spirit is the ** substance ” that underlies all things. 


SPIRIT AND MATTER. 


Mr. J. J. Morse has a short but good article in ** The 
Two Worlds” on ** Natural Law in Relation to the Exist- 
ence of a Spiritual Universe.” The whole is worth careful 
reading ; the last two paragraphs are given here. The views 
expressed are very clearly allied to those frequently urged 
in the columns of “ Licut ” :— 


From the primal elements have 
come chemical substance, organic substance—vegetable and 
animal, consciousness, sensation, instinct, and intelligence. 
Are all these modes of force? If so, force is potentially pos- 
sessed of these several things that it, force, thus actualises in 
the conditioning of itself! This ‘‘ conditioning” represents 
what is described as matter, or the material world. There need 
be no grave objection raised. There seems to be some potential 
sub-stance, which, working along one line of operation, ultimates 
in the condition called matter. Is this swh-stance capable of 
operation upon any other line? Is it wise to argue the eternal 
persistence of a material universe? May not ‘‘ death,” either 
in minerals, trees, or men, be but a devolution of forces—that 
such parts as are fit may be, as it were, lifted up—else how 
account for the ascent of conditioning —from the imparticled 
to the particled, from the inorganic to the organic? If we look 
upon the earth as a mode, or condition, which had a com- 
mencement, may it not end? And if natural law has a 
universal application, may not commencings and endings— 
not of force or of the sub-stance of being—but of modes and 
conditions, as represented in earths, suns, and systems— 
follow as a natural result ? And as the sub-stance is indestruct- 
ible, it may vary in its modes, and create, consequently, new or 
other conditions and phenomenal manifestations, as realin their 
order as any known to us in our order. In which case a '*spirit" 
world and a ** matter " world are but differing modes—condition- 
ings—of the one underlying persistent sb-stance. The “spirit” 
world is succeedant to the ‘‘matter’’ world, and, possibly, 
carrying forward the results of this conditioning toa further 
unfolding of the potentialities contained in them. In conclusion, 
my case is, the spiritual world of the Spiritualists rests upon the 
indestructibility of the sub-stances of the universe, of which it 
is a mode or conditioning, and is, therefore, in complete 
harmony with naturallaw, upon which it rests, and by which it 
is only possible. In no sense has it anything in common with 
mystical transcendentalism, or ignorant  supernaturalism. 
Matter and spirit can thus be described as terms, detining variant 
manifestations of the one sub-stance on differing planes of 
conditioning. 


Three points occur here. 


LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 


A Conversazione of the Members and friends of the London 
Spiritualist Alliance will be held on Thursday evening next in 
the Banqueting Hall, St. James’s Hall, Regent street, when 
Mr. J. J. Morse will give an address on ‘Spiritualists ; their 
Privileges and their Responsibilities." No ticket will adinit 
more than one person, whether Member or Visitor ; and in the 
case of Visitors the ticket must bear the name of the person 
using it, and also the name of the Member by whom he is in- 
troduced. 
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A SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


Under this heading Mr. W. A. Cram writes in the 
* Religio Philosophical Journal " for May 13th. We do not 
endorse all the writer's philosophy, but. the possibility, nay 
the probability, of a state whose physics are the morals of 
this state must have commended itself to most, so we gladly 
quote Mr. Cram :— 

Now while our bodies of this world are mainly fixed in form, 
feature, eolour, &e., our embryonic spiritual bodies are plastic, 
Üuent to every emotion, thought, love, aspiration, and striving 
of our lives, much as the visible bodies we wear to-day were 
plastic and fluent when in embryo to the mother’s emotions, 
loves, and strivings that flowed through them. 

Here, then, is where we discern the secret, or science and 
art, of growing beautiful that most concerns us, namely, in the 
spiritual and ethereal bodies we shall wear and live through when 
in what we call dying we put off our present working garb of 
flesh. Our question is more properly this perhaps, how to be 
bern handsome in the next life ! 


This is only material in appearance—and what comes 
next as to this life is quite true :— 

There is a fact, however, that concerns this life also ina 
very vital way, namely. a beautiful and graceful spiritual body, 
growing within and about the shell or skeleton of this world's 
matter, shines through and illumines in a wonderful way even 
the homely face and ungainly limbs which men and women have 
often to wear through this earth-life as their inheritance. Every 
ene has seen and known this. The world’s truest, noblest, and 
most beautiful men and women are generally handsome by this 
inward spiritual illumination. 


The writer has not gone into a discussion of beauty as 
such, but he might well have indulged in a discourse on the 
types of beauty, both male and female, in vogue to-day as 
compared with those which were paramount even as lately | 
as twenty years ago. And what is the cause of the change ? 
Surely a difference in the presentment of the underlying 
spirit, if notahigher development of that spirit. But hear 
Mr. Cram :— 


This, then, appears the secret or law of growing beautiful. 
Every beautiful emotion, love, thought, or noble striving,images 
and paints itself cut in the beauty and grace of our spiritual 
bodies, now in their embryonic development in this world's 
womb of matter. This is the growing beauty with which we 
may be born in the upper world. Moreover, this inward beauty 
wi the growing spiritual body is transmitted and reflected even 
through our brun cf this earth, be they in youth or decay, be 
thes homely or handsome. 

Quite so :—and this will perhaps explain the attractive 
personalities of some people irrespective of age, outside 
charm. or grace. Somehow, nevertheless, there is always 
the “outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.” Though we may not be able to trace it always in 
its more remote results and refinements, nevertheless the 
effects of a gross and sensual life are apparent even here, 


| over ard beyond the fatal markings of incurred disease, 


andi it is easy to suppose that the soul is equally spoiled and 
Again to quote Mr. Cra 


All noble and beautiful thoughts, loves, and strivings of our 


"lives mould and colour our growing spiritual bodies into the 


form and grace of their own heavenly beauty. ‘*Gross and 
d beeure natures,” says Emerson. ‘‘however decorated, seem 


C impure shambles ; but character gives splendour to youth and 


Wwe to wrinkled skin and grey hairs." Look at the world 
throogh the light of this inward spiritual reality of things and 
life. Here isa woman of wonderful beauty and grace of face 


| and form, that were her rich inheritance, but for twenty or forty 


What is the result? Why around and 
h her beautiful body of this world's matter she was born 


Lento, for one or two score years she has been weaving and grow- 


ing » poor, distorted, homely spiritual form to carry forward 
desth into the vast unseen; Nature's law appears 
le, slowly but surely the soul weaves and moulds her 
jo the image and likeness of her own thoughts, loves, and 
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Again there is a woman poor, hard featured, angolar ip | - 
rough handed. Such was her inheritance in this world’s g^ 
and bones, What can she do save wear it to the end? Nay, 
works no miracles. But the soul of that woman is LN 


more than miracle, for through twoscore years she has livej , 1| 4 
inward life of beauty and grace, in noble love, in lofty tho G 
and holy aspirations and kindly deeds, and this soul grate i, D 


beauty has grown and moulded around and through the han, 
ungainly body of this world's flesh, a spiritual form of face zu | 
hands and limbs, far transcending in loveliness any that yo 
or maiden ever wears here. Is not this the secret of itm, 
beauty! Ts not this Nature's way of giving birth to handsn, 
men and women in the upper kingdoms of life ? 

And this is not confined to the higher life; for as th. Í 
higher life impinges on and ov erlaps this so dea t. 
progress of the soul show itself in this our mater, 
presentment. Our novelists guess at it, though they ma. 
woeful blunders in the application of the fact. And M. 
Cram concludes in this way :— 

The soul through nature works wonderful metamorphas 
Doubtless death will present strange and marvellous revels 

We are so limited by, and subject to, our common seine «i 
the grosser ruder husks and shells we wear, ‘tis hard for usv, 
conceive of the more inward and permanent part of gar boiia. 
If we could behold people about us by the spiritual or seso- 
sight we should doubtless reverse many of our present joi 
ments of beauty and homeliness of grace, and ungsinliness 

How could Jesus, the pure-thoughted, noble-loving, & i: 
home with the despised, the fishermen and outeas:, while *: 
shunned the honoured and titled; those the world reverence | 
and admired as little worthy as greater criminals? Ws 
blind and ignorant of crimes and pollution? Rather did bez 
discern more clearly the immortal realities of life? 

He saw through the crimes and pollution of this sori: 
coarser garb to the more inward growing beauty and smenzi 
of the soul’s longings, lovings, and strivings in the gy ; 
spiritual form. He saw how they loved much, longel 
higher, and he sat at home with this inner life of publicens 
harlots, fearing, knowing no ill or taint from ignorance cr c 
ness of mere outward conditions, while the vanity, sc: 
and greed of priests and rulers, though covered wih t 
world’ s reverenced sanctity and honoured i fame, were | 
pollution and degradation of life. His words, ‘* Pub 
harlots shall enter the Kingdom oi Heaven before Yon. d =r 
seem of blindness and injustice. Yet if we could read: 
and love of his diviner moments we might hear his wo 
further: “O, priests and rulers, though slowerand lster, p | | 
shall cast off the outer vanities and SOFESGHUME of the wu 
and be born into the grace and loveliness of the spirits m 
inward and immortal being which these publicans and t 
are finding before you, yet shall you attain it even as chet. 
though it may be at times and in ways, sitting at their fec ii 


learning of them in the new and higher Jerusalem." 
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EVOLUTION OF THE SPIRITUAL. 


The following words are from Mr. Savage's work * Psychix: 
Facts and Theories." People often ask why, if there is zi 
thing in these so-called manifestations, they have waited © 
these ages and have not appeared before. There are storie X 
similar happenings as marking every age of history: bu 9 B 
reported, they have been only occasional, and they have 55 
attracted any serious study. Let us note the stages of ev 
as having a possible bearing on this point. First, muse 
the world. Then came cunning, the lower form of brain pr£- 
Next, the intellect became recognised as king. After tha. E \ 

moral ideal showed itself mightier than muscle or brain. w 
it is the strongest force on earth. No king dares go t0 
without claiming, at least, that his cause is a righteous C | 
Now it is not meant that either of these has ruled the wu 
alone, for they have overlapped each other, as hav? the süvem 
ing forms of life. And as heralding the advent ch ut 


of each n 
stage of progress, there have been tentative and sporadic mach | 
festations of the next higher, while still the lower was doni V. 
Is it not then in line with all that has gone before F dra 7 
next step should be a larger and higher manifestation Ad 
spiritual? And in this case, are not the tentative and spt va | 
manifestations reported from the past just what might tat 
been expected ? `“ First the blade, then the ear, hen the f y 
coru in theear." “That is not first which is spiritual, bate 
which is aadi; and afterward that which is spiritual” 
I Religio-Philosophical Journal.” 


w 
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x JACQUES INAUDI. “ROOM FOR THE SOUL OF MAN." 

UN Weshall probably hear a good deal about this calculator The Editor of the “ Arena,” Mr. B. O. Flower, speaks 
ia S| during the next few weeks, Meanwhile, the following from admirably as follows ;— 

UNA OMNES MER TE * Maiuiv17 " a j RA 

lee the " Evening Kowsand Post” don Mny Lith may be fumie Some pocts insist that art must not be made the servant of 


o, N, interesting :— 
te à The frst thing to be understood about Inaudi's performance 
Ju isthat itis a perfectly straightforward and genuine exhibition of 
X ap In Paris the lightning ealoulator has been before. the 
de | pahlie ior years past. He has displayed his art before the most 
^| critical audiences, and has so keenly interested men of science 
ibat a commission of the Académie des Sciences was last year 
be appointed to examine him and report upon his abnormal faculty 
0G ofcakulation. The celebrated Dr. Charcot was a member of 
tens (his commission, and compiled its learned report, from which 
ye gather that Inaudi's cranium is actually plagiocephalie, with 
v mojection of the left parietal bump, and a longitudinal crest 
t atthe back of the inter-parietal suture. These little peculiari- 
tics, however, are not put forward as explanatory of the calcula- 
Sa wrsgifts. The scientists find that his speciality is a highly-de- 
xe eloped partial or local memory, which is abnormal in its capa- 
f^ dy for figures only. He does not remember colours, forms, 
Bo events, places, or musical airs better than anyone else; he has 
no capaeity for feats like that of playing blindfold chess. But 
for figures he has the most loving recollection, and not alone 
He performs dittcult calculations with them, but can at the end of 
_ along series of experiments repeat all the figures used in all the 
problems submitted to him, his record for this precise enumera- 
tion standing as high as four hundred figures. 
As to Inaudi's method of calculation, Dr. Charcot concludes 
. that, unlike most of the famous mental gymnasts in figures who 
have gone before him, he ** has not recourse to visual memory 
| for his mental operation, but avails himself concurrently of 
. auditive images and motive images of articulation.” In plainer 
English, he does not make a mental picture of the figures as 
| witten down, but retains the memory of them by the ear. He 
z^ des not remember the figures so well, in fact, when communi- 
-; | cated to him by writing as when spoken aloud for him, and the 
sight of written figures actually embarrasses him and retards his 
calculation. A supplementary report by one of Dr. Charcot’s 
tolleszues reveals the curious fact that he begins the process of 
A addition or subtraction from the left, as the Hindoos do, instead 
: of from the right. He has never been taught by expert 
, mthematiciaus, as previous “ lightning calculators” have been, 
: | bat has invented all his processes of calculation himself. 
: So much for the French men of science, whom we quote as 
| wümpeachable witnesses of the genuineness of Inaudi's per- 
brmance. As to what he actually does people interested in the 
subject will soon have an opportunity of seeing for themselves. 
dta private performance given in the Hotel Victoria yesterday 
itemoon he went through a few of his most striking feats. 
One was the addition of two rows of figures, twenty-four in 
ch row, which carries us well up into the strange country of 
juintillions and sextillions, or millions of millions of millions. 
Another and more marvellous performance, which occupied five 
, Minutes and seven seconds, was a combination of five different 
&ercises in the simpler rules of arithmetic, each of them easy 
*iough to work out with paper and pencil, but every one diffi- 
talt to follow mentally. He added together five rows of figures, 
mith five figures in each row; subtracted twelve figures from 
| twelve figures ; divided six figures by five figures ; squared a 
tunber of five figures ; and extracted the square root of a 
| tumber of six figures. The simultaneous solving of the five 
problems involved his dealing with over a hundred different 
Šgures, and when he had successfully finished the task he 
, Xeited the original terms of the problem all over again without 
à mistake. A few fancy feats were thrown in, such as telling 
"uw what day of the week a given date many years back had 
fallen ; these seemed to be only amusement to the calculator, 
vho rattled out his answers almost in the moment of hearing 
‘he problems, and in one or two cases set the propounder of 
the query right when the latter had gone astray in his memory. 
There can be no question as to the extraordinary nature of M. 
lnaudi's gift,and his public performances will doubtless create 
keen interest amongst all those interested in a scientitic curiosity 


‘tan arithmetical phenomenon. 
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We preparo ourselves for sudden deeds by the reiterated 
thoise of good and evil, which gradually determines character. — 


FEORGE ELIOT. 


utility. They tell us that poetry, when it descends to piead for 
the oppressed, the poor, and the miserable, becomes intolerable— 
mark the word “descends.” Art for art's sake, and above all, 
poetry for art alone; such is their creed, Soine of these singers 
dwell in the shadows of Niobe, chanting sad,sweet strains; others 
flit in joy-lit, love-laden sunbeams, making the heart glad, as 
swallow-like they skim the surface of human emotion. Others 
there are with profounder genius, who sound the depths of the 
soul and stir our inmost being. Still all unite in the clamor of 
art for art’s sake. Why should the muse soil her robes with 
the mud of the slums? Why should the music in her voice 
carry the heart cry of the starving? Why should the fate of the 
girl struggling for virtue in the face of starvation, or the man 
striving for work that his loved ones may not die, concern 
her? Is she not patrician? Is not her votive shrine unsullied 
marble? Ah, they tel us that when art descends—mark 
the word—to the commonplace details of life, poetry takes 
wings. These champions of art for art’s sake sneer at 
the prophet poets, whose trumpet tones arouse the sleeping 
conscience. They scorn the poets of the people, who 
voice living wrongs, and who unmask injustice endured by 
the poor. ‘Sing if you will,” they say, ‘‘of the wrongs of 
other ages—the horrors of classic Greece, the shame of ancient 
Rome ; this is legitimate. But do not draggle the stainless robe 
of poetry in the mud of the present-day misery.” This conten- 
tion is not new.  Itisthe old cry of the dilettante against the 
utilitarian. It is an echo of the vanished past, which conserva- 
tism treasures as a melody divine. It is the cry of a waning 
power. After the gladiator’s brawn came the supremacy of 
brain. Now room for the soul. Art must be rescued from the 
bondage of ages brutalised by the supremacy of selfishness. As 
long as there remains a starving soul, brain, or body, as long as 
there remains a tear undried or a wrong unrighted, the highest 
mission of poetry and song will be in the domain of utility. 


The age of brawn failed to give man peace and happiness. 
The age of intellectual supremacy has likewise failed to satisfy 
the craving of the human soul. The next step will be into the 
broad domain of ethics, where justice, freedom, aud fraternity 
will be taken in their broadest significance ; where the horizon 
will not be limited by prejudice nor fettered by ancient thought ; 
where the chains of dogma will fall from the shackled mind, and 
the broad spirit of love will pervade all society. In the ushering 
in of this new order, we must summon all that makes for heauty, 
nobility, and unfoldment, in art, music, andsong. They must be 
rallied under the banner of utilitarianism. The highest voicings 
of the soul must permeate every recess of the brain of the mor- 
row. The ideal enunciated by Jesus, the sublime truths which 
haunted the brain of the ancient Stoics of Greece and Rome, the 
vision which was ever with Confucius, the lofty craving of Gau- 
tama, and the evangel sung by the noblest singers of the nine- 
teenth century, must be realised—the soul must blossom with 
the brain. I repeat, in the service of the higher civilisation, 
now persistently forcing itself upon the conscience of millions 
of thoughtful people, all lives imbued with the thought of the 
age, all brains made luminous with love, must place their chap- 
lets on the altar of utility. The poet and the singer must touch the 
heart of the people. The orator, the minister, and the essayist 
of the new time must sink self, sink the dogmatism of the bloody 
past, sink the prejudice and bigotry of the night of the ages, 
and, facing the dawn with spirit brave, fearless, and loving, de- 
mand justice for all men. The philosopher and the philan- 
thropist must also allow their vision to extend. The present 
demands palliative measures. Do not despise them, O philo- 
sopher ; commend, aid, and assist all work for the ameliora- 
tion of human misery, pointing out, however, that they are, in 
the nature of things, only temporary. Great fundamental econo- 
mic changes must be brought about, O philanthropist; and the 
sooner you realisethis the better for the generation of to-day, 
and the generations yet unborn. You cannot cure the patient 
by palliatives. Injustice is at the root of the disease. Therefore, 
while pushing forward thy noble labour for palliation, strike 
hands with the philosopher in this new crusade, and let all who 
love humanity swell the anthem of progress, 
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SORCERY. isse apon ds alive idi Sines Me og á * iaga 
TNR — . answer to the attraction set up in obedience to tp the tw. 
, Cpeuwahsm is by the uninformed bet too often con- persuading, the inanimate agent, not being o; a Boag Mig 
Sumini with soecery, which b an evil thing One woald | affected in the manner disposed, and being ad La Mii "i 
Zuwiy believe that there neser was, and there is not now, | victim, reacts upon the latter, of, as it were, Seite vi EN 
"ach a cueg as the black art—unhappily one is forced to | netic and death-dealing impress Of the poi, CA the thy 
believe in its existemee Mr. W. R. Old is ennteibuting a will of the gp hagelag d 
Series o£ papers to the * Theosophist" on * Soreery : Medieval A rein r1 gp me aai thi ing “a 
aad Modera” Some of his stories are almost too terrible | Whose self-enntempt arma with a mop "al i 
Sor pepetitieg. The following extracts represent the milder a Min Mgr 
portions of Mr. OF» paper :— | OF CONCENTRATION 
^ Blood,” sap Eliphas Levi, “is the Srst incarnation of the | : ' 
universal thod ; is is the matenralsed vital Ligh: Tes birth is | The following is from an Article on the =~ H: 
the nist macvelkas of all Nature's marvels; it lives only by | of Vibrations,” &c., in the “ Thersophist * f, x Th 
perpecual!y tramsformng itself, foe iti» the Universel Pro- Man being a miniature of the universe, all e y 5 
Ves 20.0. Bii is the great arcanum of life.” Need werben | batter are latent in the former. It in these fomm. a 7 
Wonder that tis sabeile fwd has been wrested by the Adepts o£ | that are called gods, &e., in Hinds and uthe E Diae hr Dti. e 
The bhack art to their wee in every department of their helish corresponding forees in man are his spiritual E = 1 x 


si! The bbod-ereeatio ami other forms of sutcery are 
Want be still common antur the Yakuts of Siberia as among 
the habitants of certain parts of Balgaria and Moldavia and | 
the mowntacsous districts of Ascetic Turkey. Everyone has 
hexm] nf the Voedeos of Hayti, with their terrible forms of 
untatin ami other bloody rmes, and I need not add further 
te par mental torture by their recitative. A curious form 


9€ the hiood-auriSce, mild enoozh to safer citation in this place, | 
| 


i» presalem: amag the Mussalman and Christian women of 
Balers. ‘te the eve of Aceh m Duy s feast is held by the 
tomis of the dead, tapers are Ezhted, the tombs are drenched 
With wine. amd pots of incense pe upon tripods. 
*mied one of the party approaches the tomb and calls the dead 
by name. After fervent prayers. repeated face downwards opua 
the grave-moumd, some < 
lefz berast smd allowed to 
the madvum thus enid the departed soul presently assumes 
a raibie ieme, ami gives instructions to the person who bas 
*roked ix 


The (weak pesctices of the nerroes of the West Indian | 


Colsaies, aguinst which seh severe laws were enacted. have 
Senn [a nei im works apon the subject of sorcery. 
The Obeah i held co be a potent and irresistible spell, sapping 


We qual enerres. inflicting :ndeseribehle tortare: and strong | 


Sensations, Slag the miei witk nameless terrere, withering 
aai paral Faiz teddy sod soul m Leng, whe made a report 
BE the (Weak pracziess cios in Jamaica u > the Loris of che Committee 
9€ the Prsy Comner, gives the foibowinz deseription of the 
Gontenss oi the Rouse of an hen woman snd iow he remarked 


thar the (Ri mses sre 3 performed as much by women as hy men. 
The wile inside o£ the wad (which was of thatch; and 


every merie of the wails were suck with the implementa of her | 


ques of cata. arl a thousand 
& large earthen pot or jar, 


"taie constr of rags. feathers 
Fier actes. Examining nae 


The feast | 


ops of blued are drawn from near the | 
trickle apon the tomb. By means of | 


| and moral faculties. When these faeultieg , 
| they are said to be evil and when upwards. good. 
tions of the former are made in the lower aatra] | 
of the lazter in the higher. It is these red, setioa 
| that are considered in mythology as the form, t fe 
these forms may vary according to the mental ea, & | 
peculiarities of nations or individuals, so tha; the -— 
force, with its corresponding human power, PON 
diferently on the said Li Hence seems to 
the forms of the same principles in the myths 
nations. By the forms referred to above, EM no 
doubles of men a ie by them conscio us 
| The astral forum of the lower manas are 
| by mediums. sensitives. and others. TS 
igher Fans. are dn Z med 


me 
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ing te the 
Adepts. 
| Adept may appear wide like another 
| animal. Their will-powers are infinite. 
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| Ramalinzam. The chief manasic powers, 


i 
Fainas RA 


Hindus, are of three classes. =. 
| Ftc ts’ alti (will-power) and Eriyis aksi (pl 
| thouzhz) The last is the * pscerions p 
enables it to prodace external. percepts 
sulis by its own inherent energy. The a 
idea will manifest itself externally, 6 + 
eoncentrated upon it. 
followed hy the desired result.” 
The ancient magicians and Yogis of bia 
well the ocenlt laws of the external manifes 
| the accomplishment of vulitions by intense 


ALIDUTT 


| structed their disciples in the same. The V 
Tantms, which emboly the truths of ceca 
be the exoterie works intended to be as 

| of instruction by initiated Gurus hes ees fel 
interpretation. There are secret brozherhoods in ch 


+ 
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timis erer, sustained s proiiziue quantity of mund balls | layan and Trans-Himals; yan parts. Who are said to be in x shee 
9t <arth oc cies. of varras dimensions. large amd small. sion of sach a key. The works reierred t. to am. E howere:, mel 
Fi "a i 2 3 2.2 e oceu ws: ise -h 
Wutemusi on ther omtaide. varnoaly compogniei some with in explaining te theory of uir > a 
VAS am n kaii : — Tow -e$ unin:tiaced. ecording to the said wo 

rags, oT feuhier pes all srs, and atnuuziy beund with Devacisto be invoke we projected for the Rode. mad 


“Wate 2 others beaded wish the apper section of the skulls of 


TASS, om quot osand with cuts teeth aad claws, or with kaman or 


$T Teeth, amd mmi ginn hea ie of different colours. There 
was alae 2 pear maay cogshecils Glled with a viscous or gammy 


Fu^STADSe the varies of which were negiented to he exa: mined ; 
aad a Ln hugs, tieni wit & cariety of articles, the par- 


Denise of wish cannot, at this dintance of time, De reenileeted. 
OF the mme nature ae tee Obi are the ~ Greegrees " of the 


Maning san of Adrien, 

Ia thine emes, we we that the agenze mai by the sorcerers 
Ése the parm of ore seping the sasl méuence to a victim 

at of varios kinds, amd from the reporta we have of the 
matiis "oce ved that im some way they are 
wbentihed m thá magastion of the «perator " the person to 
We Eta ae haing atd Gpon hg the magnetic power of the 
a t Ed wv nm bi haces in rhe mind cad body wf the 

V parum pra c il im th t 

nm, Tuin. The proce is illustrated in the magnetic 


t mames 
CNA he 
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tite 


Bonn the senile and sithoagh the line of connection 

seen by ua i meverthelave exista. Te js thas í only 
ered that the imagination of the operator should he powerful 
SEES te construct & line of conzedtiom between the agent and 
the ah jeer and see amaun is at once inatituted, 
when, the agant being acted upon hy the will of the sorcerer, it 


BE irria nid from one another, auch as thas of | 


us 


| particular ends and purposes. às already said. The proceius 
laid down in them is briedly as follows :— 
(L) Intense concentration upon the 
syrabalisin g the iden 5 r desire at near so 
(2j The utterance of mantrans and bas fi (characters ot 2 
| ters) enzrespondinz to the Devatà. 
(3) Concentration of attention upon the figure o 
eorresponding to the Devara. 


| 

i 

| — (4) Macerialising the mental image by the ive wwe” 
| ikás, vaya. agni, iphs .and prithsi respectiv ely. I = gt 


&c.. barmi nz incense. ae. Ligh 
water, vegetables, or food. 


DR. PURDON. 


a wae 
Dr. John E. Pardon has heen Teuestod by the Esa 
Committee of the Paychieal Science Congress to prep at 


body at its mec 5, 


address to bw delivered before that "E 
as demonstrated UL, 


An: gausz, upon +. Nervous T. rtractions +3) nii 
Sphygmograph." Dr. Purdon is certain that he cuz facet 
hex (ibe 5 p 


= 


claim te the entire originality and privrity ot this oS 

| as it is now twelve years since he forse call Magd attention 7 
print. His research was undertaken in the frst instans 
and pat some physiological interpretations upon the 
Photographs. a set of which be received direct D" 
Beattie i in 1572. 
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OF SOME PREUJUDICES. 
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The “Harbinger of Light" (Melbourne) is to hand, 
wd its chief article contains the following pertinent 
observations :— 

We have from time to time called attention to good things in 
“The Theosophist,” and given items of news therefrom which 
night be interesting to our readers ; it is, therefore, with regret 
that we have to call attention to a bad thing that appears in the 
February number of that journal, bearing tho signature of J. 

lp, Buck, M.D., F.T.S. The declared objects of the Society 
| ant their ethical basis, as they appear in print, are very pretty 
reading; the precepts are excellent, but the practice, unfortu- 
nately, falls lamentably short of them. We can make allowances 
"for those attracted by the easy solution of all the mysteries of 
pature afforded by the Occult school of Theosophists, and ambi- 
tious to suffix the mystic F. T. S.to their autograph who accept the 
programme, enrol their names, and immediately realising the dig- 
nity of their position, feel themselves competent to enlighten the 
world. We can pass by with good humour the silly things they often 
sy and do, but when an old Theosophist of Dr. Buck's standing, 
in an article laudatory of Theosophy, makes an uncalled-for 
attack on Spiritualism and Spiritualists in which he introduces 
! absolute untruths which are a libel on both the living and the 
dead, it is incumbent on us to protest and call attention to the 
diference between precept and practice on the part of Theoso- 
phists. We have no objection to the laudation of Theosophy, 
‘i, and have nothing to say in disparagement of it so long as its 
advocates present it on its merits; these, however, should be 
sutticient for it to stand upon, and no amount of abuse or mis- 
statements with regard to other systems can add to them. 


i The title of Dr. Buck’s article (which is dated ‘‘ Cincinnati, 
» November 18th, 1892”), is *' Occident and Orient," and the 
d following extract is from p. 290 :— 


X^ Even Spiritualism, which seemed at first a check to the crass 
t materialism, became the most glaringly materialistic of all. One 
t; | prominent Spiritualist declared that he expected to meet his 
y ) two favourite horses in the ** Summer Land,” haul lumber, and 
build a house just as he had done on earth: while asserting 
“progression through the spheres "—- whatever that may mean 
—the average Spiritualist and the great mass of them to-day 
simply transfer the conglomerate diabollsm called earth-life to 
the invisible realm, and talk about curing evils there, and of 
“endless progression in spirit-life" for those who had yielded 
to a thousand temptations or committed nameless crimes here. 
Many a prominent Spiritualist medium, like Randolph and 
Foster, committed suicide. Even as I write, Slade, whom our 
, B. P. B. sent to Russia as one of the best of his class of 
mediums, and of whom Professor Zóllner wrote so much, goes 
toan insane asylum a “ hopeless wreck from dissipation." 


T. 
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The caricatures of Spiritualists’ belief in the above, we may 
let pass for what they are worth ; it is the concluding paragraph, 
beginning “ Many a prominent Spiritualist,” &c., to which we 
take serious objection. Paschal Beverley Randolph did commit 
suicide, but he was an erratic genius, and those who knew him 
best were not surprised at the act; he might have been a 
Baptist or a Revivalist, or even a Theosophist, and finished his 
creer in the same way, without any necessary reflection on the 
Mligous body under whose banner he sailed ; but Charles 
Foster died a natural death, at his birthplace, Salem, Massa- 
thussets, December 16th, 1885 ; and yet Dr. Buck, not content 
:| With making Spiritualism responsible for poor Randolph's sad 
| tnd, throws Foster into the scale to bring it down heavy. We 

hud the pleasure of Charles Foster's acquaintance during his 
| &journ in Melbourne and knew him to be a kindly, genial man, 

teverencing his helpers on the spirit side, and desirous to 
facilitate their objects. Physical and test mediumship, how- 
tver, if pursued for lengthened periods, are like persistent 
| literary or other intense mental work, exhausting ; and, unless 
wequate intervals are allowed for recuperation, the system 

Yields to the strain. Tt was so in Charles Foster's case ; he had 

‘attack of brain fever, after which, by his physician's advice. 
| he was placed for a time in the Danver's Insane Asylum, and 

subsequently resided with his aunt at Salem, where, about four 
- Years after the attack of brain fever, he passed peacefully on to 
| the spirit. world. 
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Tux True—that is the Soul's natural state. The false is the 
abnormal monstrous state. We feel it by the infinite sweetness, 
he expanding of our whole being, when surrounded with 
Persons who are true and straightforward. We feel it by the 

i lvadful discomfort which we experience through the contact of 
lissemblers.—MpAME QUINET. Í 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
[The Editor is not responsible for opinicns expressed by correspondents, 
and sometimes publishes what he does not agree with for the purpose 
of presenting views that may elicit discussion.) 


Mrs. Green at Marylebone. 

Sır,—It will interest some of your readers if I give a short 
account of the recent visit (the second) of Mrs. E. Green, of 
Heywood, to the Marylebone Society on the 14th and 21st inst. 
She spoke to crowded audiences ; I say ‘‘she,” but in reality 
Mrs. Green was totally oblivious to all external things, not even 
knowing « word that was uttered. The addresses were of a 
highly spiritual character, delivered to a deeply interested 
nudience, as was evinced by the breathless attention to every 
sentence that came from her lips. Then followed clairvoyant 
descriptions of those who had left this world who come within 
the range of her spiritual vision. She not only gave a minute 
description of their features, the colour of their eyes, and hair, 
and how it was usually worn, and also the colour and style of the 
clothes they wore, but (and this was very remarkable) she so 
fully and graphically described and located the particular disease 
by which they were removed from this state, that the 
friends had no difficulty in recognising who they were from the 
descriptions she gave.  Clairvoyance with Mrs. Green is as 
natural as her normal sight ; hence she has seen in the spiritual 
world a great variety of beautiful scenery as well as living forms. 
If we bear in mind that the past and also the future can be 
brought into the present in the spiritual world, it will help to 
explain many difliculties as to what the clairvoyant sees in that 
world. 

I can only look upon the latter part of the Sunday evening 
services as séances upon a large scale, and as calculated, if 
properly conducted, to do untold good. Many were the tears 
of joy shed when the friends realised the fact that their loved 
and lost were still living and ever near them. 

Hendon. 


Haunted Houses in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


T. EVERITT. 


Sig,—Allow me to give you some particulars of haunted 
houses of Newcastle, in different parts of the city, one of which 
has been visited by the writer, two friends, and a medium 
under the following circumstances :— On Monday, May 18th, 
a professional gentleman called on me wishing a private inter- 
view, which was granted. I had known the same gentleman for 
some years, and proved him to be determinedly infidel on 
matters of spiritual phenomena. He said: ‘‘ My hows is 
haunted. For seven weeks strange noises and sights have 
disturbed us which we have borne till now, but cannot 
any longer. There is no rest for any of us.” I suggested a 
séance, which was held on Thursday, May 20th. The medium 
I introduced (test and clairvoyant) influenced a servant of the 
gentleman, who became deeply entranced (and had not heard 
of Spiritualism before). In this condition she made known her 
being, apparently, confronted by the disturbing spirit; that a 
certain member of the family who had broken up her home and 
was going to America was not to do so, as it would be disastrous 
to her future happiness, if not life. The évidence was so con- 
clusive to all members of the family that it was the spirit of a 
deceased. father (whose remains were interred two years ago) that 
the lady who was going out, notwithstanding the preparations 
she had made, even fixing the time and selecting the ship, has 
abandoned the whole thing, and will not cross the Atlantic, 
hearing which the father spirit was satisfied, and said he should 
not disturb them again. Bevan Harris. 


“ Imperator.” 


Sır, —To one who remembers the interesting details at the 
time, personal to himself, which caused the conversion to 
Spiritualism of the late lamented Stainton Moses, and to one 
who has been familiar with his writings since that period, cer- 
tain assumptions in No. 46 of ** Records of Private Séances, by 
Mrs. S.," contained in ** Liagr" of May 13th, appear of import. 

Few who have read the works of ** M. A.(Oxon.)" can, I think, 
fail to have been endued with respect, to say no more, for the 
teachings of his ethereal friend, **Imperator"; not least when 
they touched on disputed subjects; and,in the Record in “Lieut? 
of May 13th, we find “Imperator” enunciating a doctrine familiar 
to us in the writings of ** M. A. (Oxon.)" with regard to the pre- 
existence of the soul, a doctrine which, by itself, renders all 
men, in that respect, of the same nature as the Christ. And as 
some of us always felt : we know “M.A, (Oxon.)'s " opinion so 


—- LIGHT. [May 2%, 1 
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far; and whother we be Ro-ineariationists or nol, we know 


that ho went with us Chie Fic, as cogardo tho soul's pre existoneo, 


whieh jn tho maxim of primal unportanee ; tho questions. of 


Re dneumatien er net, horo or eliowhero, boing but sido istos, 


SOCIETY WORK. 


[ Carrespondeuts who send us noticea of the work of the Sontelees with i 
they are associated will oblige by writing «s diatinotly aa Pu, 
and. hy appending their signatures to their communications, Ing 

tention to these requirements often compels us to reject their cay 


butions, No notive received later than the tirat vost on Tueslay i 
aure of admission, | 


Tho expression, however, ef. t DInperator " in this forty aiveh 
Record js this t A spirit. leaving its body was no new occur 
renee, ax it dated Rack (eom. (he. trearnation af souls into our 
world Thon it had a body before il 
loft it to be tearnated in eur worki. What sort of à body ? T'o 
my mind, the spurttual er astral bodies woro nothing moro nor 
less than che souls Ghat were tiearnated into our world. What 
ether sort of body, thon, wasit? Had souls boon previously 
incarnated in it dn (his world or in another world ? or was it 
a falso creation proceeding from tho hvat opprossed brain " ? 
And this loads me to tur to another very romarkablo ** Record” 
so Kindly given us by Mrs. S. vis tho twonty eighth, whieh paper, 
thier " trtormed us, 7 was artanged by Me, Stainton Moses’ 
own hand, and was, indeed, almost a last Note by tho Way." 
Now, in this Record, No. 28, we find the following passago : 
© Imperator spoke on the subject of. Re-incarnation, but. unfor- 
tunately no notes were. taken, ".— Cortainly unfortunately, | 
winner but think, for all Chose who have rospeet. for the opinion 
of + Imperator.” The simple question seems, however, to bo still 
only this; Did ** Imperator " spoak in favour of Ro-inearnation, 


—— 


SU cest ita body.” 
Srnarean Hani, 86, Hireir Iker, ManyrgnoNE. —On Sg, 


day next, at LE omn, meeting ; af 7 pm., lecture, June Ath 
Mr. J. J. Morse, C. 4. H. 
16, Menrosk-reriace, SrUmkib's Busrt-ioa n. —A Spirit 


Dale prosiding, in connection with bho ** Busy Bees." 

The Seuavrgonp Society ok. SrramcArisTS, WORRN, 
Ulan, West Panne, SrirEonb, Ko Meetings each Sundi, 
at T pans Speaker for Sunday, May 28th, Mes, Stanley, -J, 
Raisnow, Hon. See. 

SUL, Caunknwgrn New-roap, S. E. -On Sunday, at (12 
mma cirelezat 3 pam., Lyceum; at 7 p.m., Mr. Long will be wit 
us. AG SO pans on Wednesday for inquirers. Noxt Sunday, 
tow at D pans sharp; tickets 9d. each, On Sunday last Mr 


Prrny, Assist, Sec. 


At our last. Sunday's sorvice. Mes, Mason's guides gave us at 
interesting account of spirit. lifo and also used their healing 
power with succoss. Sunday next, at 7 poan., Mrs. Treadwell 
Tuesday, at 8 pan, séance, Mrs. Mason. On Saturday, at | 
Tavistock-creseent, Westbourne Park, at 83 p.m., séanee, Me 
Mason.—-J. H. B., Hon. Sec. 

Prexnas Rye.—-On Sunday Mr. R. J. Lees delivered hi 
last discourse of tho series entitled ‘Tho Teachings of Chris.” 
Tho particular theme of the address was '* Christ's Meso 
Revelation.” Mr. Lees. from Biblical sources wave ampk 
evidonce that. Christ recognised that revelation would in no wit | 
cease with His departure, but that to all seeking and earns | 
souls the influx of Divine Inspiration. would be given, whid 


either here er in ether worlds, or did ho not? li seems. to me 
that Mes S, might still ho ablo kindly to answor Chat simplo but 
significant. question, to add to our groit indobtedness to hor 
alrexdy. T. W. 


" Charles Strange." 


Stg,- In your comments in the current issue of ** Lacie” on 
my letter you say: “LF the teachers, orthodox or agnostic, had 
been able to show this unhappy person that he would not 
necessarily be happier * there " than * here," that ho must * dreo 
his own weinl, and that his schooling was important for ‘ 
hiin, it would have been well.” D quite agree with you that it de bo md joris a debent ad Divine Will. He followed z | 

B n s aw 1 referenees fr ‘he tes Ü "2 we 
would have been well, provided that there is a state of con- | ,!5 thr Mn a erences from the testimony of history, showin | 
Joenani hich we pass after death. and in which the how, through tho centuries, apostles and saints had contin | 
SENSE AE REE WS PARS MISON (PORD t s testified to thoir spiritual communion, and in these latter dar 
individuality of the © self” is continued, the Spiritualistie movement in its highest phase was a contin? 
] wonder why, for they | ation of tho same divine revelation. The audience was a in 
eltim that we have no knowledge of such a state, ** Tt may be | attentive one, and at the conclusion of the address one not vt 
` : " A . " A fri * eritie pr ` : vise rm app 3 a cal 
or it may not be, wo have no evidence.” Such is thoir position, oe t e m ed some. numbers of Liu,” and ase 
i: : : r. Lees to expl: some see fc radictions i 1 

and such would be my answer were I questioned on the subject. ya is i | “Th ee ee conti ulictions m the bu 
Therefore, how could an agnostic be titted to show this man MBA Dy mperator — as given in ** Records of Prive: 
erefore, how conil an amos Neu E ES , VHS Os Séances,” Mr. Lees read the extracts aloud and. explained t | 
oue side or the other of the question ? For their answer ditlieulties, his remarks being received with Apparent assent. 
would he that you must decide for yourself, our saying yea or | One not insignificant feature was the intense stillness and eames 
nay willnot alter facts. Evidently this man did decide for hing | interost with which the reading of the extracts and the explanr | 
self, and, what is moro, from what he had written he had | en was listened to. Mr. Lees will next Sunday take up su 
"qeu s : other branch of the subject. t 

apparently succeeded. in justifying himself to himself. SN t 

The paragraph of my letter that you quote, as it appears us d = TERNWMNONAL ME SOCIIS 

; ` : -—intormattion and assistzittiee vive ) "ers » Spiritualist 

apart from the rest, is not warranted. by the *! Note" in ques- | y iterat ure on the subject Meu s ppm PARU inge 

a ` ‘ . . " 4 & H » S coy Ss t cls W y Sant ¢ 
Son, but is apparently tee intimately assa iated with the receipt of stamped envelope by any of the following Internation! 
“Editorial Comments on. Freethought " (p. 196). Comittee :—Amevien, Mrs. M. R. Palmer, 21001, North Brad 

Farther, you say that the ‘problem of atheism always | street, Philadelphia; Australia, Mr.J. Webster, 3, Peckvillestet 
Seems to he one of low spiritual meaning." From the fact of North, Melbourne ; France, P. G. Leymarie, 1, Rue Chahna 


your having used the word “spiritual,” F may presumo that you | Paris; Germany, E. Schlochauer, 1, Monbijou-place, Bert. 
Attach a certain meaning to it. If so, should very much like | Xe: Holland, F. W. H. Van Straaten, Apeldoorn, Middellux. 

- . H = b. HS EM Y p uu " n qr al ` Q u: 
lo Know it, for this same wonl is a term that I have often beon | S82: India, Mr. T. Hatton, State Cotton Mills, Baraia: 
with, but which D have never succeeded hitherto in | New Zealand, Mr. Graham, Huntley, Waikato: Sweden, R 


You mention agnostie teachers. 


g explained satisfactorily to me. The utmost T have been | Fortenson, Ade, Christiania ; England, J. Allen, Hon, Sec. ul 
fo wither from the torrent of eloquence which has over- | Berkley-terrace, White Post-lane, Manor Park, Essex ; or, W.t 
{me was rhapsody and platitade. Therefore, until I Robson, F rench correspondent, l6, Rye Hill, Newcastle: | 
wow the value that you attach to the word "spiritual" Tam | Tyne. — The Manor Park. branch will hold the following meere 
in a position fo say what the “spiritual meaning" of ; tt l4 Berkley-terrace, White Post-lane, Manor Park:—The » 
way be or if it has one. Sunday in each month at 7 pam. Reception for inquires, AY 
l Again, in reference to atheism being **a sort of quarrel over | each Friday, at 8 p.m. prompt, for Spiritualists only, the d 
* [ skoull say that it is no more a quarrel than the differ. of Spiritualism. And at 1, Winifred-read, Manor. Park, t 
of opinion exhibited by Spiritualists and Theesophists in | tirst Sunday in each mouth, at 4 pem., reception for inquires 
ation of the phenomena that take place or are alleged | Also each Tuesday, at 7.30 p.m., inquirers meeting.—d. A. 
[e p at n seanee, the idols in this case being spirits 
Lapooks, shells, &e. . CHARLES STRANGE. . Tug ‘Civiltà Cattolica " for April Ist, in a very outspoet 
ie teachors were mentioned because they should let their | article, strenuously denounces Spiritualistie séances, the posit? 
; ipsae » ae ee me evils of which the writer sums up under various heeding | 
“guivide should not take place : but agnosticism is a very danger of loss of faith; of becoming possessed, or at best © 
invertebrate thing. That the problem of atheism is one of | being compelled to act under the suggestion of some evil see 
Jow spiritual meaning we hold to be true. That the so-called | danger of falling a victim to some mental disease, hys? 
atheist does not necessarily realise that there are spiritual | madness, or even suicide, owing to the unnatural strain ot t 
_ forves and existences outside himself has nothing to do with | nerves produced. by spirit-intercourse ; and. finally, danse!” 
- the case, so we holl that those who quarrel over their idols | morality from the evil suggestions of many of the spit" } 
as to whether they shall be gods themselves oracknowledge | The Jesuit author quotes numerous statisties, and the statem; 
‘some other form of anthropomorphic deity are struggling | of both imad-doctors and Spiritualists themselves, iu. sup? a 
in a very dubased spiritual atmosphere. lt does not follow med ^ 


| 


iti w | his contentions ; he fully admits the possibility of all mett s 
at Mr. Strange has no spiritual attributes because he is | istie communications, but condemns in toto the calling W 
. t * . .. : "e ws. 
aware of their possession. —Ep. ** Ltour."] spirits as contrary to Christianity.—** Review of Reviews 
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mnvoting is held on Thursdays, ab 3 pan. prompt, Mr. J.M | 


Futelior gave an able lecture on “ Redemption Universi." | 
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